THE KING'S COURTS                Si
cover any high-handed conduct. And, more generally,
the courts will not allow any official, from the Prime
Minister to the Postmaster, to do anything which an
ordinary person cannot do, unless statute law or (very
rarely) the prerogative of the Crown as interpreted by
the judges gives authority.
Apropos of this, it used to be pointed out that In
England there was no such thing as Administrative
Law, or the making of legal decisions by officials. The
great increase in the activities of the State during the
past forty years has rendered this generalization too
sweeping. It is difficult for Parliament to find time to
discuss the details of Bills which ought to contain a
long string of highly technical clauses; and in many
matters those technical clauses require frequent modi-
fication to meet a changing situation. Therefore the
practice has grown up of enacting skeleton legislation.,
the details of which are to be filled in by the appropriate
Government Department and are to have the force of
law. Sometimes provision is made in the Act for >a
public inquiry to precede the adoption of such depart-
mental regulations, and a commoner form prescribes
that they shall be "laid upon the table of the House"
(i.e. published for the criticism of Members) for a
given number of days before they come into force, so
that Parliament may cancel them, if it chooses. Fre-
quently, however, there are no such safeguards; and
in any case such regulations once made are immune
from criticism by the courts, because they have been
given the force of law beforehand. As long ago as
1909, in a case in which the Board of Agriculture
authorized the compulsory sale of a farm, Mr. Justice
Darling found the Board to be "no more impeachable
than Parliament itself."